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LARGE fires and heavy losses continue to mark the record of 
the current year, and it seems probable that the aggregate loss 
of 1892 will fully equal the loss of the previous year, which was 
not only excessive, but was regarded as phenomenal. From 
every direction come reports of serious losses, and the larger 
cities seem to be vying with each other as to which can roll up 
the largest losses for December. Underwriters are feeling pretty 
blue over the situation, and most of them have given up all hope 
of showing a profit upon the insurance transactions of the year. 
Their investments will undoubtedly enable them to make their 
usual dividends, but if the stockholders had to depend upon in- 
surance profits for returns upon their investments, few of them 
would be able to add to their bank accounts by dividend checks 
from fire insurance companies. 





THERE are several organizations doing business in New York 
that should be classed as insurance corporations, but are not. 
They have been chartered in New Jersey and other States under 
the general corporation laws to transact a special kind of busi- 
ness, which the managers claim is not insurance, but even a 
Philadelphia lawyer would find it hard to classify it in any other 
category. For instance, there are companies for the insurance 
of merchants against bad debts, some of which are doing a 
prosperous business, yet maintain that they are not insurance 
companies. The first of these to be incorporated under the 
laws of New York State is the Mercantile Credit Guarantee 
Company, an organization which has just deposited $100,000 
with the Insurance Department and received a license to do 
an insurance business within the limits of its charter. This 
is a plain acknowledgment of the character of its business, 
and its deposit and compliance with the laws of the State en- 
title it to the confidence and patronage of the public. It 
thus gains an advantage,over its unlicensed competitors, for it 
is unquestionably true that official recognition by the Insurance 
Department gives a standing to companies dealing in insurance 
that is wanting in those that are not so recognized. The Mercan- 
tile Credit Guarantee Company having thus complied with the laws 
and placed itself under the supervision of the Insurance Depart- 
ment, is entitled to such protection as the department can give, 
and those companies that are doing acredit insurance business 
unlawfully should be suppressed. There are other phases of 
insurance that are being transacted by unauthorized companies 
that should command the attention of the department, and the 
business put an end to, or the companies forced to comply with 
the laws regulating insurance. 





It is greatly to be hoped that Congress will take immediate 
action upon the bill now before it providing for national quaran- 
tine at New York and other seaboard ports. The experience of 
last fall is conclusive that quarantine under State supervision is 
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a failure, and as the best authorities are apprehensive of another 
outbreak of cholera in foreign cities next spring, the most strin- 
gent measures should be adopted to prevent its importation to 
this country. At the same time a quarantine should be con- 
ducted with some degree of humanity and some consideration 
for passengers who have not been exposed to infection, which 
consideration was entirely lacking in the treatment they received 
from the health officer at the port of New York last fall. A 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce, appointed to aid in the 
quarantine work, and the sub-committee of prominent physicians 
who co-operated with them, have submitted a report condemning 
the management of quarantine at New York, and strongly recom- 
mending Federal supervision in the future. The sentiment of 
the country is also strongly in favor of the National government 
taking hold of a matter which so nearly affects all sections. 
Congress should not delay action, but pass some bill that will 
give the Federal government absolute and immediate control 
over all quarantine regulations on the seaboard. 





WE give the patriarch of The Insurance Monitor full credit 
for long continued and able efforts many years ago to promote 
an interchange of classifications of fire offices for the purpose of 
procuring intelligent data of the cost of fire insurance in this 
country. He labored with diligence to secure voluntary action 
on the part of the companies, and failed, as he has often admit- 
ted. Now he rakes up a long-forgotten statute, passed in Illinois 
in 1869, which provided for reports of premiums received on 
various classes of risks upon which the companies should offici- 
ally report to the State department. But the fatal omission in 
the law was that it did not require reports of losses on each class. 
The Monitor says the companies kicked and the law became a 
dead letter. But insurance legislation has moved since 1869. 
Now we have anti-compact and valued policy laws and other 
restrictions, which in 1869 would have been rejected as imperti- 
nent and oppressive. Probably the companies would have raised 
a row over any of these quite as madly as over the crude law 
for classifying premiums just mentioned. But they have yielded 
to these with lamb-like complacency. We don’t believe any of 
these burdens are for the benefit of the companies, but we are 
sanguine that a compulsory classification law, after the first year 
had passed, would be looked upon as a blessing by the compa- 
nies interested. So, while we give The Monitor credit for its 
original advocacy of the voluntary classification, we are not yet 
prepared to give up the claim to starting the advocacy for come 
pulsory classification as a condition precedent for an intelligent 
system of rating fire risks and as a substitute for present loose 
methods, 





A FEw weeks ago we suggested that one or two good, strong 
stock companies might be organized to advantage at this time 
to take over the business of some of the assessment accident 
companies that are in a precarious condition. Our suggestion 
has been acted upon with a good deal of-promptness, for we 
learn that four new stock companies are being perfected with a 
view to commencing business early in the coming year. The 
new law relating to assessment accident companies is so strin- 
gent that a number of the weaker ones in New York State must 
either consolidate, reinsure or retire. One of the proposed 
stock companies, with Postmaster Cornelius Van Cott at its 
head, is announced to commence business at an early day, hav- 
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ing already secured its offices in the Park National Bank build- 
ing. According to the present programme, this company will 
start with $125,000 capital, and $20,000 surplus, and will for a 
time confine its business to writing railway passengers. Another 
projected company, not yet quite ripe, proposes to amalgamate 
two assessment associations, and to start as a stock company 
with $100,000 capital. Still another, starting with an assess- 
ment membership of several thousands, will be ready to take the 
field with a capital of $200,000, and $100,000 surplus. Still 
another, to be erected upon an assessment foundation, has a capi- 
tal of $150,000 subscribed, with an additional $75,000 of sur- 
plus. All of these companies, with the exception, possibly, of 
the first, expect to absorb several of the assessment organiza- 
tions that have already spent large sums in building up their 
membership. It has been up-hill work for these assessment 
associations, with limited means at their command, to establish 
their business, and their growth has not been as rapid as their 
founders fondly anticipated it would be. As a consequence 
they have been eking out a precarious existence for several 
years, and it will unquestionably be to the advantage of the 
members to have the contemplated consolidations go into effect, 
with a fair amount of capital behind them. Only the larger and 
more prosperous of the assessment accident associations, pos- 
sessing those qualities and factors that go to constitute success, 
can meet the requirements of the new law satisfactorily. Full 
details regarding the proposed stock companies will not be 
available until after the first of the year. 
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EXPENSES IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE competition for life assurance for 1892 is nearly at an 

end, and the time approaches when the companies will 

make their annual show of hands as to their transactions for the 
year. We shall then know which one of the three giants has 
written the greater amount of new business, and as this has 
been the objective point for several years, the figures will be 
awaited with considerable interest by all friends of life assur- 
ance. For our part, we sincerely hope that the record will 
shew a talling off from last year’s business for all three of them. 
If it does, we shall accept it as an indication that the high 
pressure measures heretofore applied to getting business are 
being relaxed, and that there will be even less of them in the 
future. While the managers of these companies have been run- 
ning a race with each other for new business, the smaller com- 
panies have caught the infection to some extent, and as a result 
many unbusinesslike and costly methods have been introduced, 
and the expenses of securing business have been greatly in- 
creased. To-day the companies, the agents and the policy- 
holders are suffering because of the bad practices that prevail, 
and we hope to see a speedy return to the more steady-going 
pace that will result in the elimination of the evils that have 
grown up, and consequently to a lessening of the cost of doing 
the business. It is a good thing for managers of companies to 
be ambitious to excel, but it would be more satisfactory to their 
policyholders and more conducive to the future welfare of life 
assurance if they would concentrate their energies upon devis- 
ing means for securing to their patrons the greatest amount of 
benefit that it is possible to derive from the life assurance sys- 
tem. There is no doubt that the great companies can be more 
economically administered than they have been or now are, but 
the extra cost has been incurred through this mad race for new 
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business that has been going on. To maintain this high press- 
ure involves lavish expenditures, and when the throttle is once 
thrown open it requires a nerve that few men possess to bring 
matters back to their normal condition. 

President Hyde of the Equitable has, as he has announced, been 
laboriously engaged for some time in cutting down the expenses 
of his society. He informed the writer recently that his annual 
report would show a reduction of two and a half per cent on 
the expenditures of the year, which would represent a saving of 
not far from $1,000,000. This is a nice sum to place to the 
good of the policyholders, and they will undoubtedly give him 
full credit for his efforts in their behalf. But his statement is 
an admission that the expenses of the society were greater than 
they needed to have been, and for this he must take his full 
share of responsibility. If he has permitted the expense ac- 
count to get the better of him, it is time he devoted his phenom- 
enal energies to bringing it back to the minimum. The managers 
of the Mutual Life and the New York Life have also been en- 
gaged in the good work of cutting down expenses, and we trust 
they too will be able to show a material reduction in the cost 
of doing business when their annual statements are made up. 
Either one of these companies has now an amount of insurance 
in force that might well tax the best energies of their executives 
to take care of if they did not write a new policy for five years. 
Having attained such magnitude, it is doubtless best for them 
to seek enough new business to maintain their volume, but they 
can well afford to withdraw from the competitive scramble in 
which they have been engaged and devote themselves in future 
to taking care of their policyholders and making the cost to 
them of assuring their lives as low as possible. 

About two years ago we printed an article under the above 
caption wherein we suggested that it was time to call a halt in 
the unbusinesslike and costly scramble for business that was 
then going on, and among other things we said that the manager 
who would take the initiative in bringing down the cost of life 
assurance to the minimum and take the best care of his policy- 
holders in the future, would so popularize his company that its 
policies would be sought for, and it would be no longer neces 
sary to offer them for sale at a discount. We were then criti- 
cised for “ speakin’ out in meeting,” and putting bald facts in a 
bald way; therefore, it has been gratifying to see other journals 
a little later treating the matter in a similar strain, and to know 
that the words we then spoke had weight with the powers that 
be in more thanone company. Expenses in life assurance have 
got to be reduced, and we expect to see in the near future a 
commendable competition between managers of companies to 
see which can handle their business at the least cost and so 
conserve the best interests of their policyholders. A demand 
for greater conservatism in life assurance is found among the 
thinking men of the business. While a large class of persons 
are attracted to the ranks of the giant companies, whose new 
business each year runs up into the hundred millions, there are 
many business men who prefer to assure their lives in the 
smaller offices. It may be worth while to mention as a sign of 
the times that the manager of one of the Philadelphia life com- 
panies recently told us that next year his company would reach 
the mark of $18,000,000 of new business, and that that sum 
would certainly be the maximum amount which the company 
would strive for in future. An officer of the other Philadelphia 


company has stated within the past few days that his company’s 
business in force now exceeded $100,000,000 of assurance, and 
that it was the judgment of the management that the mainten- 
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ance of that aggregation of business was about a reasonable 
limit for a conservatively managed life company working in the 
best interest of its policyholders. 

But it is not a niggardly cutting off of insignificant items 
that will effect the desired change. Discharging, or reducing 
the salaries of a few illy-paid clerks, or stinting the stationery 
allowances, will not accomplish the result. On the contrary, 
such petty economies are more apt to cripple the energies 
of the entire executive and agency force of the company 
and in the end cost far more than is saved. The place to 
exercise economy is in the getting of new business. There is 
no reason why agents should receive more in commissions now 
than they did twenty years ago; as a matter of fact, the 
amounts they now receive and hold as their own are not much 
greater, but the company pays three or four times as much. The 
excess represents the sums allowed by agents from their com- 
missions to the assured in the way of rebates from the premium 
charges. Here is where the great leak is, and these rebates go 
to make up the unnecessary cost of conducting the business of 
life assurance. Why a person desiring assurance upon his life, 
and anxious to secure the protection afforded by it, should be 
paid a premium for taking a policy, is one of those incompre- 
hensible things that the layman cannot understand. But of late 
years this rebate evil has been.so pronounced in life assurance 
as to become a scandal and a reproach to the company man- 
agers. Here is where Messrs. Hyde, McCurdy, McCall e¢ a/ 
should apply their pruning knives if they wish to lop off un- 
necessary expenses. Let them agree upon what is a fair, even 
liberal commission to pay agents for new business and stick to 
that schedule in good faith, and at the same time peremptorily 
prohibit any agent under any circumstances diyiding his com- 
mission with his client. Agents are entitled to liberal com- 
pensation, for they are generally hard workers, and men of 
good intelligence and special training, but it is demoraliz- 
ing to them to have to bid against each other for business 
and pay for it out of the surplus commission allowance 
the companies now make them for that purpose. Stop these 
allowances and the rebate evil will soon be cured. Until 
it is wholly eradicated it is all poppycock to talk about 
reducing expenses to the minimum. Where one million of 
dollars can be saved by clipping and filing at minor ex- 
penses, many more millions can be saved by doing away, abso- 
lutely and unequivocally, with rebates. The managers of com- 
panies are the only persons having power to do this, and they 
could in no possible manner better celebrate the advent of the 
new year than by issuing orders that will bring about this reform. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE minimum rate question has proved more difficult of solution than was 
anticipated. The meeting appointed to be held last Thursday was post- 
poned until to-day, when it is supposed the question will be disposed of. The 
work of fixing rates without a schedule is not so easy as may be imagined, and 
in this case there are so many of the risks named in the list which are exempt 
from the rates by reason of being located in buildings occupied above the 
grade floor as dwellings, that there is likely to be some complication, but the 
majority of the companies are earnestly in favor of the movement, if for no 
other purpose than as 4 stepping-stone to something better. 

* * . * 

CuRIOUS underwriters are inquiring whether some risks affected by the pro- 
posed minimum rates are not better than others that are exempt on account 
of the dwelling clause. There is a case of this kind in Fourth avenue, where 
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a plumber’s stock in a building occupied upstairs as a dwelling is insured at 
thirty cents, while if the plumber were a sole tenant the rate would be sev- 
enty-five cents. The place is not tidy and the risk has been refused by sev- 
eral companies after survey. 

* * * * 

THE withdrawal and retirement of the National of New York counts one 
for the small locals this winter. The cause of the retirement is easily told— 
the expense account. 

* * * * 

CoTToNn fires are becoming quite lively—one in Baltimore and one in Brook- 
lyn within a week. The Baltimore rates were only one per cent, the same as 
in Brooklyn. In both places the price is too low. Reinsurance by compa- 
nies in the Ralli cotton syndicate is quite common. 

* * * 7 

Worp has come from Chicago that some of the former officials of the 
North Pacific of Tacoma have removed to Ohio and are connected with new 
ventures in the fire insurance field in that State. 

* * * * 

SOME recent rates promulgated by the Tariff Association on clothing risks 
above Bleecker street have carried terror to the hearts of brokers accustomed 
to making contracts to insure risks at a flat rate for two or more years. One 
case is that of a sprinkled risk which was in the market a year ago for bids. 
It was taken on a time contract for less than fifty cents. Now it is rated 
above eighty cents. Another case is that of a large stock near Bond street re- 
cently written at less than sixty cents and now more than doubled. The 
clothing men have been catching it lately on increased rates, 

* * * * 

THE Beecher-Schenck Lloyds has not actually begun writing risks yet, but 
solicitors are gathering applications for $100,000 lines in anticipation of an 
early start. The printed applications state that this Lloyds was organized 
February 15, 1892, which brings it within the time when individual Lloyds 
may have been lawfully organized. 

* * * * 

THE Atlantic Mutual last week contracted to cever the risk of transporta- 
tion on five packages, each containing $200,000in greenbacks, mailed by 
registered letter to New Orleans on separate days. The rate isa secret, but 
is ‘‘ guessed ” to be about seven and a half cents per $100. 

* * * * 

FOREIGN experters are accumulating large quantities of tobacco for foreign 
governments in warehouses in this city awaiting orders to forward the same 
abroad. The result is a heavy demand for insurance on Pearl street and other 
tobacco stores and an increase in rates offered. 

* * * * 

AN impression prevails that the days for an overwhelming demand for in- 
surance in the Hudson River Railroad stores on Hudson and Varick streets 
are over. ‘The Central Terminal stores, with their superior water and rail 
facilities, seem to have captured the trade. The underwriters who accept 
floating policies at one and a quarter per cent,are anxious to exclude the Term- 
inal stores trom their exemption list,so as to get some of the benefits of the risks 
at rates higher than those of ordinary storage. At present the only drawback 
to the success of the Terminal stores in drawing off patronage from the Hudson 
River stores is the difference in fire insurance. 

* * * * 

CAUTIONS and warnings against imperfect forms and incorrect rates on ac- 
count of occupancy, continue to be issued from the tariff manager's office with 
a frequency suggestive of increased carelessness. There is a strong probabil- 
ity that the Tariff Association will soon lay heavy hands upon some of the 
patent forms used in this city, and already the companies have been advised 
that they cannot insure various fixtures belonging to the realty as a part of 
buildings, excepting at rates required on contents. 

* * * * 

SoME of the uptown stores in this city have been making evening displays 
for the holidays with an amount of window illuminations with gas and electric 
lights, which must for the time being add immensely to the fire risk. We are 
advised that in several cases the electric light inspectors of the local board 
have detected temporary wires, strung for the purpose of electric lights, which 
were regarded as dangerous. They were promptly suppressed. 

e * * * 

THE railroad syndicate should be congratulated on the loss of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad schedule, although it is not apparent why the risks were any 
worse after December 15 than for the twelve months preceding that day while 
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they were held by the syndicate companies. The congratulation comes in, 
however, in the fact that they escaped the chance of loss by the transfer of 
the risk to some other company. This schedule is a trap for underwriters and 
has been an unprofitable investment in the past. 

* * * * 
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THE Rutland Insurance Company of Rutland, Vt., is the name of a new 
company now organizing. We learn some of the stock to be full paid, is sub- 
scribed in Chicago and Boston, and the balance in Vermont. 
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NOTES EN ROUTE. 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 

T. L. Alfriend, Richmond, Va., general agent of the Washington Life for 
Virginia, West Virginia and North Carolina, is doing a very satisfactory busi- 
ness this year. He has succeeded in thoroughly organizing his field forces and 
the results to the company from this territory in 1892 will be the best it has 
ever had. Mr. Alfriend has in addition one of the best conducted fire agencies 
in the South and his business in this line will show a creditable increase in 
1892. 

At last accounts the reorganization of the Richmond board had not been 
perfected and it is the opinion of several prominent agents that to arrive at a 
final settlement of the matter it will be necessary to enlist the services of the 
executive committee of the Southeastern Tariff Association. 

Geo, C. Gary has recently been appointed general agent of the Union 
Central Life for Eastern Virginia with Richmond as headquarters. Mr, Gary 
is well and favorably known in the business circles of Virginia and gives every 
promise of making a success of the business of life insurance, which is new to 
him. He says he has gone in to win and he ought to with the Union Central. 

W. B. Freeman, recently appointed general agent of the New York Life for 
Eastern Virginia with Richmond as headquarters, has made a good commence- 
ment. Mr. Freeman formerly represented the same company at Lynchburg, 
Va., with much success. He expects to turn in $1,000,000 worth of business 
from his new field in the first year. 

A. S. Caldwell, Knoxville, Tenn., general agent of the Equitable Life, 
which position he has filled since February last, will make a very creditable 
showing for his eleven months’ work. He has already placed his company in 
the front rank in Knoxville and proposes to keep it there. 

Lyman & Stroudback is the style of a new fire firm at New Orleans repre- 
senting the Phoenix of London (second agency) and a similar agency of an- 
other large company. The firm commenced business August 15 last and has 
exceeded its best expectations thus far. In the short time it has been in busi- 
ness it finds its facilities for handling its already large and growing business 
considerably crowded, and it is quite certain that another good company will 
be well taken care of. Mr. Lyman is a son of President W. R. Lyman of the 
Crescent Insurance Company and Mr. Stroudback was formerly in the agency 
of Edw. Palfrey. Both are young men of influence, experience and much 
promise and deserve all the success they may meet with. 

R. W. Parham the uew secretary of the Citizens of Memphis, is a young 
man who bids fair to make his mark as an underwriter. He was with the 
Planters of the same city for seven years prior to the assumption of his present 
office on July 1. Mr. Parham represents the Phoenix of London and Knox- 
ville Fire locally also. fy. wee Es 





NASHVILLE NEWS. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

The end of the year is approaching, and we hope that Nashville has fin- 
ished her reports of losses for the year. 

Chief J. D. Alexander of the fire department ended his ninth month as 
chief on December 1, and is very much elated over the report of his work for 
that period. From March 1 to December 1 the chief reports 124 alarms of 
fire, witli a property loss of $38,727. This report does not include the fires 
originating outside of the range of the department where there were no facili- 
ties for fighting fires. Chief Alexander has requested the board of public 
works and affairs to make the following additions to his department : A water 
tower is the first and most important addition, as Nashville has some very 
high buildings. The hook and ladder truck, which is now stored, should be 
placed in immediate service, as the city is too large to be covered by one 
truck. The third recommendation is for the city to purchase a lot and build 
a house, on or near the public square, in which to locate the water tower and 
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the truck, These additions to the apparatus would require the service of eight 
additional men and five horses. 

The test case of the State against the insurance companies (which grew out 
of the provisions of an act passed by the last legislature requiring companies 
to file copies of their charters with the Secretary of State, also copies of same 
in the office of the county court clerk in each county where business is trans- 
acted) has been decided in favor of insurance companies. This decision, 
if not appealed, or if appealed and affirmed, will save insurance corporations 
between $7000 and $8000, benefiting fire, life, accident and guarantee com- 
panies alike in schedule of State taxes. 

The fire in the retail shoe store of Walter Winstead of this city has given some 
of the local agents an opportunity to see the practical working of the eighty 
per cent coinsurance clause, as well as to impress the assured with the 
necessity of observing the terms of this clause. Winstead carried insurance 
as follows: $2000 in the State Insurance Company, $1000 in the British 
America, $1000 in the Hartford ; the Citizens of New York carried $1000 ; 
the Providence-Washington, $1000, and the Continental, $1000. Stock was 
damaged to extent of $1890, upon which the State paid $540, the Hartford 
and British America, $270 each (these companies having no benefit of the 
clause, as the date of the issue of each policy was prior to April 28, 1892, the 
time the requirement of the clause was made), the Citizens, Providence-Wash- 
ington and Continental (with clause) being liable for only $162 each, leaving 
the assured a contribution of $324. The assured, to date, has declined to 
make this little contribution, and the companies are resting under their con- 
tracts, and are ready to pay $162, the amount for which they are liable under 
the contract. 

It is rumored that R. A. Henry has gone to headquarters to make an ar- 
rangement with the Fidelity Mutual by,which he will get the entire State 
of Kentucky for his field of operation. Mr. Henry is a life underwriter of 
marked ability, and the Fidelity Mutual has done well to enlist his services. 

The Nashville Board of Underwriters has taken quarters in the new build- 
ing of the Cumberland Telephone building, which has been handsomely 
fitted up for offices. L-E-N-G-T-H-Y, 

NASHVILLE, December 12. 





; ATLANTA. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

The agents in this city have been considerably disturbed of late in regard 
to the failure of certain of their associates to regard the rule regarding trans- 
fers on cotton. It seems that the executive committee of the Southeastern 
Association have also signally failed to enforce the rule, and it looks very 
much at this writing as if the whole matter will have to be gone over again 
to settle the points in dispute. The agents have an exchange here, and have 
by solemn pledge agreed to abide by the rules, but this does not seem to have 
been one of the rules, and therefore it has been openly ignored to the detri- 
ment of some agents who declined, by instructions of the companies, to make 
the transfers. The firm doing the “‘ kicking ” is that of Inman & Co., large 
cotton buyers, and it is claimed that they have issued a boycott on companies 
which decline to accept transfers. This ought to induce many to decline, as 
cotton is still burning, and the present rates utterly inadequate for the haz- 
ard. 

Another disturbing element is that of the ten per cent commission rule on 
exchange business. Many of the agents positively decline to regard this 
rule, and it is said that few companies have issued any instructions to obey 
the law, and as a result business is being placed almost daily at fifteen per cent 
off. I do not think anyone is complaining much about this except that class of 
agents who have but small surplus lines to place. An effort is being made to 
arrange a rule through the exchange. An agent tells me, however, that every 
time it comes up it is smothered by the votes of those who control surplus 
business. An effort has been made to involve a prominent general agent in 
these transactions, but it does not reflect credit upon those who have stu- 
diously perverted his motives in this respect. 

Our legislature, as usual, tried to tinker with the insurance laws of the 
State, but without success. The cheerful hayseed is nothing if not on his feet 
with either an insurance or railroad measure to save the dear people from im- 
position. 

An effort will be made next session to do away with the deposit of $25,000 
now required of all foreign companies. This will probably be reached by 
complying with the constitutional requirement, and making only a nominal 
deposit of, say, $1000. 

The new water-works are nearing completion, and the chances of profit to 
companies will be considerably enhanced. The insurance men all agree that 
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the fire department was about perfection, if the water pressure was increased. 

A large fertilizer factory on the outskirts of the city was burned a few 
nights ago, and companies will be called upon to pay something like $45,000 
loss; causes, accidental, It is said that fertilizers are getting to be quite a 
risk, especially is this the case in old plants, where the fire protection has not 
been kept up to standard. A prominent special agent in this city tells me 
that some of his inspections on this class have shown the risks to be very 
poor in many instances, and rates ridiculously low. 

The United Underwriters is booming, and I am informed will present a 
fine showing on the first of January. The effort made to discredit this com- 
pany abroad has signally failed, and with another good year they may pull 
out with a surplus. 

The Home of New Orleans has been recently examined by the Insurance 
Superintendent of this State, and I learn that its improvement has not in- 
creased. Every one is anxious to know the result, as it is the first examina- 
tion of any importance ever made by the Georgia State Department. New 
Orleans companies have not been popular in this city until the Home came 
in, but since Manager Swain took charge it has progressed wonderfully well. 

The failure of agents to carry out instructions regarding cancellations often 
lead to peculiar results, and I am surprised that companies do not oftener 
enforce their edicts in these cases. I heard of a case recently where one 
company had lost by one firm over $2500, simply because they did not cancel 
when ordered to do so, 

The special agents are returning from their trips and hovering nearer home 
than they have been recently, this being in anticipation of the Christmas holi- 
days. 

Major Whitner of the firm of John C. Whitner & Co. is back from New 
Orleans, where he is said to have been engaged investigating charges against 
his agent for bribery of a check in the compact office. The major’s agent 
came out on top, and was cleared without trouble, he having proved to the 
compact managers that there was no foundation in fact for these charges. 
While at New Orleans the major received marked attention from friends, 
who desired to show their appreciation of his presence. 

John W. Pearce is in Charleston, S. C., engineering the fight against the 
Germania. 

Charles E. Dox is just back from New Orleans also. 

Major Miner is North, and General Agent Stockdell is in New York 
attending to company business. ERNEST, 

ATLANTA, GA., December 16. 





VERMONT. 
[From OuR Own CORRESPONDENT. } 


The advance in rates by the New England Exchange was a boon to the 
mutuals, and has also resulted in the usual enlivening of the moribund coun- 
try agent who had just bought his own coffin prior to the advance. He wants 
to sell his coffin now to the board agent. Best dwellings,in such a city as 
Burlington, ninety cents for five years. 

Since the annual meeting of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
in the city of New York, there seems to have come over the Vermont Associa- 
tion a lethargy that is ominous. Considerable talk has been heard as to 
whether the delegates from Vermont were capable of representing their State, 
and if they were, how long they will remain members of a bodyin which they 
can have no voice. ‘‘ Taxation without representation ” has been very fully 
discussed. The member of the nominating committee, selected from the 
Vermont delegation at Detroit, complained that he could not have a voice in 
the matter, and the member of the nominating committee from the Vermont 
delegation at the New York convention found himself without ,influence, and 
was not even allowed to say a word as to whom he would like to represent his 
State, and it is now doubtful whether the Vermont Association will remain a 
member any longer of the National Association. Vermont is, and always was, 
an independent State, and its delegates never allowed bargain and sale with- 
out protest. If the National Assdciation does not get rid of the ‘* hucksters”’ 
and live up to the very high standard its printed documents claim for it, it 
will be the old story of ultimate failure. There is a class of men who would 
traffic in anything, I suppose, no matter where it hits, who would rather be 
considered “ influential,” even if they ‘* kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg.” 

The life agents smile at the discussion of rebate, and those in the business 
who have seen service know the humbug of the whole thing. Any agent of 


experience knows who started it by cutting rates, all the rates, and knows who ~ 


maintains it by helping their agents, and not only so, but they question the 
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honesty of certain journals that lack the moral courage to denounce the owner 
of the thing called rebate. 

Max L. Powell, late of Richford, Vt., has decided to extend his business 
by opening an agency in Burlington. Mr. Powell is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, has visited Europe, has had a fair experience as an under- 
writer, has ample capital, large influence, and will be a valuable addition to 
the Addison, Chittenden and Grand Island board of underwriters. He is 
sure to succeed, 

We have good reports from Lewis C. Johnson (with the Citizens Fire), 
son of Commander Juhnson, United States Navy, and also of Christopher 
R. Roberts, late of Roberts Bros. & Co., formerly of this city. We predict 
for them the success that always attends the Vermonter when he sets himself 
out to win. Mr. Roberts is in the Guardian office. BROKEN WING. 

BURLINGTON, VT., December 17. 





MINNESOTA. 
[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

The Underwriters of Minneapolis are still in a very much broken up con- 
dition. The little scheme that was eVolved for reorganizing and keeping 
everybody in line seems to have come to naught. Quite a number of the com- 
panies and agents are averse to signing the agreement, so many and so influ- 
ential ones, that there is not much hope of carrying the plan through. Some 
of the oldest members have about concluded it is useless to attempt to maintain 
an organization with any hope of having the agreements entered into observed. 
All sorts of rumors are afloat as to what will come next. The most common 
one is that January 1st Commission No, 3 will resume full control here. It 
is reported that the fifteen per cent agreement will be put into play again. 

The Minnesota Life Underwriters Associaticn proposes to have certain evils 
in their line of business straightened out by the coming legislature. At their 
annual meeting the other day they so resolved. The meeting was well at- 
tended. The election of officers resulted as follows: President, L. D. 
Wilhes; first vice-president, Lindsay Webb; second vice-president, J. Watson 
Smith; secretary, F. L. Bancroft; treasurer, C. S. Miller; executive commit- 
tee, E. W. Peet, H. L. Shepard, Richard Hurd, B. F. Stahl and J. W. 
Smith. 

The mystery surrounding the disappearance of John K. Shaw, the well- 
known insurance man and city official of Duluth, has not been cleared up. The 
latest theory is that Shaw was known to have considerable money with him 
and was murdered and his body thrown into the river. 

The loss on the plow works at Gladstone, near St. Paul, was adjusted 
at $146,000. It was estimated at $162,000 at first. 

In the case of the St. Paul Trust Company as receiver of the North Star 
Mutual Insurance Company against Horace A. Taylor and other directors, the 
court directed a verdict for the defendant. 

The city of Meorhead is going to sink an artesian well to get water for fire 
protection. 

In the case of the ‘‘Soo” Railway Company vs. the Home Insurance Com- 
pany, a verdict for $50,000 for plaintiff was returned. The litigation was over a 
quantity of wheat stored in the ‘‘Soo” elevator at Gladstone Wis., that 
was burned. ‘There will undoubtedly be an appeal. Another elevator case 
involving a large amount has been on trial in the Minneapolis District Court. 
This is the famous case of the Star elevator disaster, involving some $65,000 
insurance money. The case is still on trial at this writing. 

W. A. Barnes & Co. of Minneapolis have become resident managers for 
the London Guarantee and Accident Company, which has recently begun 
business in this State. 

R. B. Bassford, the well-known insurance man of Winona, wants to suc- 
ceed C. H. Smith as Insurance Commissioner of Minnesota. It is a $2500 a 
year job. Mr. Smith has made a good Commissioner and would be glad to 
hold the fort. 

According to the Insurance Commissioner's annual report, there are 420 
companies doing business in this State—144 fire, 142 assessment life, 33 old- 
line life, 15 casualty, 2 real estate title, 1 live stock, 87 township fire and 6 
mutual hail and cyclone. 

The Minnesota Hail Insurance Company reports a successful season and 
the prompt payment of all losses. 

John Porter of Atwater is the secretary-elect of the Acton and Gennessee 
Farmers Insurance Company. 

H. A. Hatch has quit the Childrens Endowment Society of Minneapolis, 
and is now with the Northwestern Life Association. 

Judge Lochren of the Hennepin District Court has ruled against the com- 
pany in the case of E. B. Gould ws. the Life Indemnity and Investment Com- 
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pany of Iowa, to recover $1000. Gould had a $1009 endowment policy taken 


when the company was the Union Mutual Aid Association, The company 
claimed that under its changed by-laws Gould was entitled only to his share 
of the surplus—$61. 

The fire losses in Minneapolis during November totaled $20,849.33, offi- 
cial figures, of which $12,305 was on buildings. There was $281,250 insur- 
ance on the property. 

Red Wing reports a total fire loss the past seven and one-half years of 
$65,408.60, with $143.594.23 insurance against it. The fire loss the past 
year was $3497, with insurance of $34,850. 

A satisfactory adjustment of the losses on the Schulenburg-Boeckler saw- 
mill at Stillwater has been reached. 

Fergus Falls proposes to own its own water-works, having reserved the 

right tobuy the company out at the end of ten years. 

Minneapolis insurance agents are reported to be in favor of the proposed 
‘universal plan” quite generally. 

E. J. Foster, formerly assistant general freight agent of the Northwestern 
Railroad, with headquarters at Winona, has gone to Chicago as general agent 
for the Equitable Life of New York. 

The Home Lite Insurance Company of New York bought quite a block of 
Duluth bonds recently. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., December 14. 





CHICAGO NOTES. 
[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Substantial gains were made in the gross amount of life assurance written 
in Illinois during 1892, although the election of a President in the fall and the 
excessive rains in the spring months kept down the writings in the farming 
communities of the northern and eastern portions of the State. Of these 
amounts a goodly share comes from Chicago, in which the business has kept 
up remarkably well all through the year. Following will be found the 
amounts reported by the various general agents, and while the actual figures 
will undoubtedly be considerably changed by the ‘‘ official count,’ they are 
approximately correct as reported. The figures are: 


New York Life.............. $8,500,000 | Manhattan.................. $1,250,000 
OS ae 8,000,000 | Penn Mutual................ 1,000,000 
Massachusetts Mutual....... 2,000,000 | Berkshire....:.............. 1,000,000 
Mutual Benefit.............. 2,000,000 | Connecticut Mutual......... 1,000,009 
New England Mutual....... 1,000,000 | Germania... .....5..005.06. go0,000 
SO ee 1,500,000} Phoenix Mutual. ........... 700,000 
National life of Vermont.... 1,500,000 | Pacific Mutual.............. 300,000 
State Mutual,. .............. 1,250,000 | Western Dept. Home Life... 7,500,000 


- Western department Michigan Mutual Life, comprising the States of II- 
linois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa, $2,225,000. 

Ira J. Mason, manager of the AZtna Life for Northern Indiana and North- 
eastern Illinois, $1,400,000. 

Dr. S. L. Fuller, manager of the Washington Life for Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Indiana, $1,000,000. 

General T. S. McAvoy of the Pacific Mutual Life will visit the home offices 
of his company about the first of the year, and will probably spend a two 
months’ vacation in Southern California. 

A new firm, composed of G. W. Miller and J. B. Harrington, have been 
appointed general agents of the New York Life for Northern Michigan, with 
headquarters at Detroit. 

United States Manager Case of the London Assurance Corporation returned 
to Chicago after a month’s sojourn in New York attending to the reorganiza- 
tion of the company’s department. It is understood that Mr. Case will 
abolish the Western department located at this city, January 1, after which 
the local agents will report direct to New York. 

Secretary W. A. Lowell of the Travelers Preferred Accident Association 
received notice from the Insurance Commissioner of Wisconsin that the ex- 
amination made by him of the association’s affairs had proven satisfactory, 
and authorized their doing business in that State. G. A. W. 

CuIcaGo, December Io. 





IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[From Our OWN CorRRESPONDENT. ] 

Now that the New England Insurance Exchange has adopted the coinsur- 
ance clause, it finds that it still has a most difficult task to perform, that is, 
the solving of the question as to what ways and means shall be adopted to put 
the clause into actual operation. At present all hands are struggling with 
this exceedingly, to them, knotty question, and the one who will tell them 
how to do it will prove a veritable Moses. 

The invitations to the tenth anniversary of the New England Insurance 
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Exchange were sent out last week. The affair is to be held at the Vendome’ 
this city, on January 6. First, comes a reception at 4 P. M., and next the 
banquet at 6 o'clock. The present indications are that it will be a very suc- 
cessful as well as brilliant occasion. The committee of arrangements con- 
sists of the following well known insurance men : Moses R. Emerson, Horace 
B. Clapp, U. C. Crosby, who, by the way, is chairman ; S. G, Parsons, Henry 
R. Turner, F, B. Carpenter, W. R. Gray, Henry N. Baker and George A. 
Furness. 

The annual meeting of the Firemans Fire Insurance Company was held in 
this city last week and resulted in the re-election of the old board of directors 
and other officers. 

The residents of Roxbury are getting not a little impatient for the reason 
that their most active ‘‘ fire bugs "’ is still at large. It has for some time been 
hoped that by this time the snowstorms would have so covered the ground, 
that he or they could be easily tracked. But as a matter of fact the snow 
fails to materialize, and the human torch, as he has been termed, is still at 
large and as active as ever. The residents of this Boston suburb are most 
thoroughly aroused and they are not only asking for higher insurance, but are 
purchasing all sorts of firearms, and as for bull dogs, why they are at a pre- 
mium. It appears to be the barns which have the most attraction for this dis- 
turber of the public peace as well as public mind. Within six months he has 
fired over a dozen barns, this to say nothing of the out houses, ice houses, and 
residences to which he has applied his torch. One thing is certain, it is no 
poor wretch whe is doing this nefarious work. In every instance of incendi- 
arism there are not a few evidences of skill and much practice and in all of 
the cases where the incendiary fires have been discovered in this locality, the 
same methods have been used. It is no crank who is getting in his delirious 
work is most painfully apparent. Who is it? Who will capture the reward 
offered and incidentally, of course, Mr. Firebug. 

Some weeks since it was announced that the fire department of the city of 
Boston was using hose of most dangerous as well as unserviceable character. 
The fire commissioners of the city are now out with a statement to the effect 
that such is not the case. They say that the hose used by them is, every 
inch of it, thoroughly inspected and tested at 125 pounds pressure at frequent 
intervals, and that a record of these tests is kept. Their statement also tells 
of the various hardships and strains to which the hose used by the fire depart- 
ment is put, and adds that in the face of these facts it is a wonder that they 
do not burst more often than they do. 

President Edward Atkinson of the Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company is spending a few days in New York. Mr. Atkinson, by 
the way, isa muchly sought after man these days by the fair sex of this city, 
much to the amusement of his assoociates in the underwriting business. It all 
happened this way. It was a little over a week ago that this gentleman was 
one of the guests at the big spread and banquet of the New England Boot 
and Shoe Club of this city. Of course, being a guest, he very well under- 
stood that he would be called upon to make a speech. For this effort he 
made not a little preparation, and among the other things he did was go out 
and select the oldest, roughest hen he could find. Then he cooked it, and 
during his speech told the ladies that it was a most ancient fowl. Then he 
gave them a taste of it, and sure enough it was as tender and succulent as a 
young suckling pig. Then he went on to tell that it was just as easy to cook 
an old hen so that it would be as tender and appetising as a ‘‘ broiler” as it 
was to fall off alog. Heknew it wasso. Ile had done it. He could doit. 
The members present and ladies had tasted and they could not deny this. 
This was all he said. He omitted the most important fact of all. That is 
how to do it? Since the meeting, so it is said, however, Mr. Atkinson’s posi- 
tion has been anything but an enviable one. The papers reported his speech 
more or less fully, and not only have the ladies present, but others from all 
over the city, teen thronging his office in quest of information as to how the 
old hen should be treated. It is also said that about two-thirds of this well- 
known insurance magnates’ mail matter, since this meeting, has been on this 
subject, rather than upon risks, premiums, etc., something in which he is 
much more interested. Up to date, however, it is stated that Mr. A. has not 
revealed his secret way of treating the old biddy. Some of his friends, how- 
ever, hint that it is to rid himself of these feminine callers at his office that he 
has hied himself away to New York, but of course no one believes that. 

Boston held its annual election last week, and did handsomely by the mem- 
bers of the insurance fraternity as the returns show. William L. Mooney. 
well known as a hustling insurance agent, was elected an Alderman, and then 
Benj. B. Wise of the Aitna Insurance Company, S. H. Wise, the insurance 
broker, and J. P. C. Winship, another underwriter, were all chosen members 
of Boston’s school committee for the ensuing year. There are only nine mem- 

bers of the school committee all told. The insurance fraternity secures three, 








Dec. 22, 1892] 


Then when it comes to her suburbs, Boston’s neighbors evidently have a true 
appreciation of the genius of an insurance man, for Newton by acclamation 
elected J. Edward Hollis, another well-known hustler, a member of its school 
board, GiL GILSON. 


Boston, December 20. 





KANSAS CITY. 
[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

If one half the rumors floating through the atmosphere develop into facts, 
January 1 will find some very radical changes in Kansas City insurance circles. 
Just what these changes will be no one seems able to state. There is a re- 
freshing sort of vagueness about these reports, although consolidation seems 
to be most generally hinted at. The retirement of the John H. Brown agency 
and the transfer of its business to Walter J. Bales & Co. is perhaps largely 
responsible for these rumors. Then a young maa with a silk hat and an easy 
manner hove in sight and announced his intention ot buying all the agencies 
and consolidating them into one grand whole. He conferred with every agent 
in town, and when he showed up the collateral Insurance row very nearly 
went into convulsions. But he didn’t buy, and the chances are that his grand 
scheme will fail to materialize. 

The present month is a busy one with most of our agents. They are round- 
ing up the year’s business and figuring on net profits. But few of them will 
show an increase, although the volume of business written in this city will ex- 
ceed last year’s by quite a snug amount. This is due in a measure to the fact 
that large inroads in Kansas City business were made by Eastern brokerage 
firms, and to the further fact that rates were not so rigidly upheld as formerly. 
Several spats with the local packers also had a depressing effect on the premium 
receipts. So far as the companies are concerned the year will show a good profit 
on the business done. Losses were light notwithstanding a most deplorable 
lack of proper fire protection. 

The tax question in Missouri is likely to make the companies wince a little 
if the same ratio of increase keeps up, and the incoming legislature assure us 
it will not only do so but go one better. In 188g the tax was one per cent 
on net premiums ; it is now two per cent, with credit on State taxes for all 
taxes paid to cities and countries. For the year 1892 the companies will pay 
taxes on $4,529,269 of net fire premiums, $4,067,878 of life premiums and 
$9089 casualty premiums. The tax on this total will amount to $182,687. 

Rebating is still a fruitful theme for discussion in local insurance circles, In 
spite of all argument it seems as remote from a satisfactory solution as ever. 
Several meetings have been held of late to devise measures for its suppression, 
without any plan being adopted. In the meantime the work of manipulating 
rates goes merrily on. 

Twe new endowment concerns are getting ready to open on New Year's 
day. One is based largely on the plan of the notorious Iron Hall, save it 
will of course avoid many of the shoals and rocks that wrecked that institu- 
tion. This order will have a capital of $100,000 fully paid, and in the pay- 
ment of its bonds a new departure will be made. The bonds will not be 
paid off in rotation. For instance, bond No. 1, then No. 5, then No, 2, then 
No. 10, and so on, will be the rule. 

The Fidelity Mutual Aid Association of San Francisco was admitted to 
Missouri, some time since, to do an accident business on the assessment plan. 
Its policies bear a sick ‘and death benefit, irrespective of any accidentaj 
features. It is in order for the Fidelity to rise and explain its reasons for 
doing a business in this State it has neither license nor authority to do, 

On January tr, Hunter & Whitaker will dissolve, Mr. Whitaker retiring. 
Mr. Hunter will enter into partnership with Ridge & Bryant under the firm 
name of Hunter, Ridge & Bryant. This will be a virtual consolidation of 
these two firms. 

The local lodge of the Iron Hall is tangled up in a dispute that bids fair to 
become intensely interesting. There are several thousand dollars in the 
treasury that the receiver wants and the lodge is divided as to whether he 
ought to have it or not. Meetings are being held almost every night and the 
war is waxing exceedingly warm. Most of the members want the money to 
pay off claims iu this lodge. In the meantime, the receiver back in Indian- 
apolis is becoming daily more imperative in his demands. 

Several amendments to the local board rules are up for consideration, one 
relating to rebating being the principal point for discussion, Rebating, like 
Banquo’s ghost, will not down. 

November came up with fifty-five fire alarms with loss on buildings of 
$7168, and on contents $14,703, on an insurance value of $454,500. The 
gasoline stove is in the background this time, and the defective flue has taken 
its place as a promoter of losses. 

Kansas City, Kan., will provide better fire protection to the residence 
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portion of the city by the purchase of two chemical engines, and erecting two 
additional fire stations. This will leave the present equipment intact for pro- 
tecting the manufacturing district. 

The Pacific Fire has been admitted to Kansas, and Special Agent Brown is 
busy planting agencies in that State. 

Rogers & Bailey of the Aitna Lif: have dissolved, Mr. Bailey remaining. 
Mr. Rogers returns to his first love, the Equitable of Iowa, 

C. C. Courtney of the Mutual Benefit has had Kansas added te his terri- 
tory. He now controls that State and Jackson County, Mo. 

Visitors: A. F. Nason, superintendent of agencies Aitna Life; J. D. 
McCune, Northwestern National; H. Clay Stewart, Des Moines; W. J. 
Ledelle, special adjuster Fidelity and Casualty; John W. Framing, Ashland, 
Kan.; J. S. Gaffney, superintendent agencies, United States Life; Wm. 
Chubb, vice-president Reliance of Pennsylvania; P, A. Montgomery of the 
Lancashire. 

KansAs City, Mo., December 20. Harry. 





CASUALTY INSURANCE. 


—The Home Casualty Company of Richmond, Me., is a new organization 
that will shortly commence business. 

—‘‘Is your gun loaded?” ‘* No.” ‘* Then, for heaven's sake, load it ! 
Do you want it to go off accidentally and kill somebody ?” 

— During the month ending with November 20 the Travelers paid the face 
value of twenty-two accident policies, amounting to the sum of $30,650. 

—The accident companies have had a very heavy loss ratio in 1892, even 
on an increasing business, and the statements will not be very favorable. 

—In September last there were twenty-three boiler explosions reported 
in the United States, killing thirty-four persons and seriously injuring forty- 
nine others, 

—F. W. Gade, formerly Philadel phia agent of the American Casualty, has 
entered the service of the Guarantors of Pennsylvania as general agent, with 
headquarters at the home office in Philadelphia. 

—Several prominent men of St. Louis have organized the Union Casualty 
and Fidelity Company, with a capital of $250,000 and $62,500 surplus. The 
company will probably commence business in February next, 

—The biennial report of J. Dobbs, commissioner of labor census and sta- 
tistics for Wisconsin, shows that in the years 1891-2 there were reported in 
that State 262 accidents to workingmen, of which thirty were fatal. 


—The body of C, S. Stackhouse, teller of the Scranton (Pa.) Savings Bank, 
who was buried at Tranquility, N. J., was recently exhumed at the instance 
of an accident insurance company, to determine the cause of his death. 

—C. A. Whiting of Denver, Col., general agent for the Equitable Accident 
of that city, wrote in November $616,000 of new business, bringing in $3060 
in premiums. Mr. Whiting was formerly connected with the Standard Life 
and Accident of Detroit. 

—The New York and Brooklyn Bridge was crossed by 41,672,898 people 
in the year ending with December 1, 1,099.957 of whom crossed in Columbus 
week, The casualties were very slight, comprising six runaway accidents and 
I15 persons injured in various ways. 

—Jerome S. McDonald, who was so fearfully and fatally burned by the 
explosion of a kerosene lamp in his home in South Boston last week, held a 
$10,000 accident policy in the Travelers and the full amount was paid to the 
widow of the deceased within forty-eight hours after the proof of death was 
filed. 

—The Traders and Travelers Accident Company of New York will shortly 
terminate its existence and merge into a stock corporation with $150,000 cap- 
ital and $75,000 surplus. The new company will probably be known as the 
Travelers Casualty Company. George E. Hamlin is slated for the presi- 
dency. 

—Every dog has his day, and one of them was last Thursday when a New- 
foundland went over the American Falls at Niagara, escaping with only a few 
bruises. We would not, however, advise accident policyholders to try the 
feat, for the companies might object to paying the claim on account of un- 
necessary exposure to danger. 

—Plate-glass insurance in Sweden is carried on by four companies, two 
native and two foreign, one of the former being a mutual office. The total 
new insurances of the three stock companies in 1891 amounted te $450,000, 
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of which the Swedish Glass Insurance Company took $200,000. Insurances 
in force amounted to $500,000, $210,000 belonging to the Swedish company; 
the premiums to $11,000, $5000 being taken by the Swedish company ; and 
claims to $5750, $2550 falling on the former ; expenditure, $3600, of which 
the native company paid $1790. 


—The Great Eastern Casualty and Indemnity Company of New York has 
been organized to insure solely against railroad accidents. Cornelius Van 
Cott, postmaster of New York, will be president of the company, which will 
commence operations about the first of the new year. The capital stock is 
$125,000, and $20,000 of surplus has also been subscribed. 


— During the month of August the inspectors of the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Company made 5610 inspection trips, visited 11,066 
boilers, inspected 4708 both internally and externally, and subjected 779 to 
hydrostatic pressure. The whole number of defects reported reached 96109, of 
which go8 were considered dangerous; thirty-seven boilers were regarded 
unsafe for further use. 


—The decision of the full bench of the Supreme Court as to the liability of 
corporations, in case of death or accidents to people voluntarily riding upon 
the front platforms of electric cars, is quite important to the public. Now 
people who insist upon standing on the front platforms of electric cars when 
there is no need of it, understand that it is done at their own risk and cost.— 
Boston Daily Globe. 

—The Provident Mutual Accident Company of Philadelphia will close the 
year with 2000 policies in force. With the incoming administration, the 
present assistant postmaster of Philadelphia, B. F. Hughes, who is president 
of this company, will be able to devote more of his time to furthering its 
interests and thus come in competition with the present postmaster of New 
York city, Cornelius Van Cott. 


—Henry E. Turner and wife of Washington street, Malden, Mass. , observed 
the silver anniversary of their marriage on Saturday last. The silver remem- 
brances were many and costly, among them being a solid silver salad bowl 
and ladle from the Malden Club, silver tea set and salver from Mr. Turner’s 
brother directors of the Atlas Accident Insurance Company, silver loving cup 
from several of his associates in the legislature of 1889, and a magnificent 
tower hall clock, with cathedral chimes, from prominent citizens of Malden. 


—The new firm of Godwin, Williams & Watson, New Orleans, represent- 
ing the Preferred Mutual of New York for the Southern Department, will 
do a large business for that company in 1893. Mr. Godwin has already made 
a signal success of the business of accident insurance, having represented the 
Preferred before the formation of the new firm. Mr. Williams is an ex- 
perienced life insurance agent and Mr. Watson is a wealthy planter, well 
and favorably known in the city and State. The firm also represents the 
New York Life locally, and proposes to take in several good fire companies. 


Football enthusiasts take their lives in their own hands when they go into 
that game. Some of the ‘‘ coupon” papers on the other side offer special in- 
ducements to football players, as witness the following: Mr. Hamby, the 
unfortunate victim of the sad football accident which recently occurred at 
Felixstowe, had the foresight to secure about his person before engaging in the 
fatal game a copy ef Spare Moments containing the football insurance coupon, 
The result is that his young widow will receive for the next three years the 
sum of £1 a week from the proprietors of that journal. Football is a 
dangerous pastime, and those who engage in it would do well to insure their 
lives, so that in the event of their unfortunately meeting with a fatal accident, 
their next of kin will be provided for. 


—A New York daily last week tried hard to create a sensation by stating 
that the building occupied by the Preferred Mutual Accident Association on 
Broadway was in danger of falling over. The Home Life is putting in the 
foundation for its new building next door, and by going below the other build- 
ing caused it to settle one inch at the base, bringing the top over four inches 
to the south. The settling, however, took place some time ago, and no 
further movement has been noted for six weeks. Secretary Atwood of the 
Preferred, when questioned by a representative of THE SPECTATOR, said that 
he did not need to pay anything for the extra risk, as the building is perfectly 
safe. He only regretted that he had not been notified early enough so as to 
get out a sign calling the attention of the crowds who assembled to the fact 
that the Preferred Mutual issued a $10,000 accident policy at a cost of only 
$16 a year. 

—A noble act of self-devotion cost Mr. O'Callaghan of Cork his life on 
the evening of the 30th September last. The train from Dublin was in 
sight when Mr. O’Callaghan, who was chatting with a friend on the platform, 
saw a woman, laden with a basket, crossing the line in front of the advancing 
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train. He realized her danger, but thinking nothing of his own, he leaped 
from the platform in the hope of pushing her backwards into safety. The 
same instant she fell forward towards the train, and before Mr. O'Callaghan 
could drag her away it cut her to pieces, the buffer at the same time striking 
him a blow on the head, from the effects of which he died the same evening. 
He was a hero in the best sense of the term, and he was also a prudent 
man of business. He had held a policy against accidents for the last five 
years in the Imperial Union Company, the directors of which have paid over 
the sum assured (£1000) to his legal representatives. 


~ 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








A New Kentucky Law. 


FOLLOWING is the text of the valued policy bill which has passed both houses 
of the Kentucky legislature and Leen signed by the Governor. It will be 
noted that the companies are permitted to make claim for depreciation in 
value of property : 


An Act to regulate the liability of insurance companies in the State in certain 

cases. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

SECTION I, That insurance companies that take fire or storm risks on real 
property in this Commonwealth shall, on all policies issued after this act takes 
effect (in case of total loss thereof by fire or storm), be liable for the full esti- 
mated value of the property insured as the value thereof is fixed in the face of 
the policy, and in cases of partial loss of the property insured, the liability of 
the company shall not exceed the actual loss of the party insured : Provided, 
that the estimated value of the property insured may be diminished to the 
extent of any depreciation in the value of property occurring between the 
dates of the policy and the loss; and provided further, that the insured shall 
be liable for any fraud he may practice to fixing the value of the property, if 
the company be misled thereby. 





Blunders of Fireproofing. 


T. R. TINSLEY, a civil engineer and formerly inspector of public buildings at 
Kansas City, has been writing a series of articles to Fire and Water of New 
York upon the ‘* Blunders of Fireproofing.” In obtaining data he addressed 
communications to the chiefs of fire departments of various cities who give 
their experiences in relation to modern so-called ‘‘ slow-burning buildings.” 
We make extracts from the first of Mr. Tinsley’s interesting communications 
as follows, and shall give others in future issues of THE SPECTATOR: 


Should you glance into the history of man’s efforts at fireproofing you must 
need stumble over the fact that a blunder blindly followed is like a falsehood 
oft repeated until finally believed. The blunder of fireproofing of olden times 
was the crude idea of smearing or saturating with non-combustible iiquid the 
surfaces of combustible bulk. This could appropriately be termed the ostrich 
system, as it was but a shutting of the eyes to fire dangers, a thin-skinned 
affair to say the least. The surmised apology for it is that the use and abuse 
of fire was limited, in both quantity and quality, at that time. Nevertheless, 
remember that the authors of all architecture, be it classic order, gothic style, 
or oriental manner, which obtains to this day, were contemporary with the 
authors of this smear and saturate surface system of fireproofing, * * * 
It may have originated when fire use and abuse was limited, so much 
the more blunder for continuing it when fire use and abuse became un- 
limited, 

As to our so-called modern systems of fireproofing, especially of our mer- 
cantile structures, the most boasted improvements consist of skeleton metal 
framework hidden in brick or stone piers, supporting the floor and roof metal 
structurals, whose metal bearers, girders and columns are covered by terra 
cotta and other non-combustibles, This is serenely termed absolute fireproof- 
ing. Here again we see that, to a certain degree, the ostrich system obtains 
in the veneering of these combustible, susceptible or fusible substances, to say 
nothing of the failure of these metal structurals sustaining their demanded re- 
gidity, without which they are as stable as a rope of sand. This absolute 
fireproof system has a bastard sister—a misnomer, by the way —the “* slow- 
burning construction,” wherein extra bulk of wooden structurals is expected to 
chill the fiery appetite of the ‘‘ fire-fiend” by satiety from its plank floors, 
beam joists, huge girders and bulky posts, a truly heroic system, wherein the 
loosely locked units of heat, multiplied in their larval state, are as the sands 
of the sea, when compared to the finger and toe count, of units of resistance 
to fire, which their fireproof envelops, of heavy walls, etc., are supposed to 
hold. 

But the great blunder of our modern fireproofing lies clearly in the indis- 
putable fact that everything is subverted to plan in these buildings. Condi- 
tions are unconsidered. Materials are made but commensurable quantities. 
The plan proceeded upon is that plan must be paramount ; and this plan, in- 
sisted upon, is that large floor areas shall obtain whether or no. Mercantile 
acumen demands full, clear and unobstructed floor space, for many reasons, 
amongst them impressment of the customers’ mind, by vastness, is decidedly 
advantageous. Economy of grouping greatest number of employees under the 
single glance of an overseer’s eye is important. The impulse to purchase, so 
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readily generated by ease of opportunity of sightseeing and goods inspection, 
is a powerful attribute of ready sales. ‘Then the architect, in his artistic vein, 
points out the delightful out ensemd/e, and in his practical way he knows that 
the distribution of light, air and heat is more easily effected. So the architect, 
customer and merchant decide that true plan in this class of buildings means 
imperative large floor areas. Consequently the architect, or other author of 
fireproonng, is obliged to accept the inevitable plan as paramount, and en- 
deavor to fireproof it as best he may. Have they succeeded? The 
fire records of our country show this astonishing and instructive anomaly : 

a. Freproof buildings are not fireproof. 46. Underwriters give low rates on 
these buildings, while fire and fire chiefs prove that they should be considered 
as high rates. c. The underwriters declare blocks having several of these 
buildings located in them as a low risk; fire chiefs denounce such blocks as fire 
menaces, and extra hazardous. 

The people are the jury. Exampies of physical evidence, in the shape of 
ruined walls and worthless ashes of ravished buildiags and vanished contents 
of modern fireproofism, will not be wanting. In or out of season, the ears of 
the jury can hear the *‘ out taps”’ of Milwaukee responded to by the ‘* alarm 
taps” of Brooklyn, and the grass groweth not while the fire dirge of one city 
is answered by the fire splurge of another one, and thus the fiend feeds on fire- 
proof productions with impunity. 

But let us have direct testimony, competent and relevant, on the subject. 
The first witness is opportune; he is one of the foremost fire fighters of America, 
the successful chief of one of our great cities, a gentleman known throughout 
the country as an authority able and indisputable, Chief John Lindsay of St. 
Louis. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT, 
St. Louis, November 19, 1892. 


T. R. Tinsley, Esq., Ex-Inspector Public Buildings, Kansas City, Mo.: 

DEAR Sir—Yours of the 16th inst. with reference to my experience with, 
and opinion of, the so-called slow-burning combustion system of buildings 
duly received. 

In reply thereto will state that to my mind no more interesting problem 
could be chosen for solution than this by architects, owners, underwriters, 
and last, but not least, firemen. The primary object, we know, of the intro- 
duction of this class of buildings in cities of late years for mercantile pur- 
poses is to provide, if not absolute security from destruction, at least a 
reduction to the minimum of the probabilities of such a result. The motives 
that actuate those interested in advocating this style of building are undoubt- 
edly for the best interests of all concerned ; in fact, a public boon. Their 
efforts in this direction are certainly commendable and worthy of praise. But 
theory is one thing and practice another, and I regret to say that the theoretical 
claims made in favor of this system are quite the contrary to my experience 
with it. I again reiterate what I have before publicly stated—that instead of 
beiog an improvement over the old style of building, they are the most danger- 
ous fire departments have to contend with, unless some restrictions are made 
as to the area of floor space and height of building. In my judgment buildings 
of this type should have division walls for every fifty feet of frontage, with 
the usual average depth, and this applies to the old-style buildings as well. 
Large areas now are the rule, with the immense stocks, in the old as well as 
the new style. 

There is no doubt that argument can be made that large areas are a neces- 
sity, from the occupants’ point of view, to facilitate the management of their 
business. But all will admit that they make terrific fire when started. But 
there is quite a difference in the burning of the two classes of buildings. 
The old style will burn fiercely for perhaps thirty or forty minutes, and then 
fall before half t he stock is consumed and all danger to surrounding property 
is passed. While the slow-burning combustion, being much stronger and 
containing considerably more timber in its construction, will stand and burn 
for several hours, a standing menace to every building in the vicinity, until 
everything about the building is consumed. 

I have reached these conclusions, not from theorizing on the subject, but 
from actual experieuce jn the destruction of the Monsur-Tebbett’s warehouse, 
which occurred in this city September 27, 1891. This building was located 
on the southeast corner of Tenth and Spruce streets—was 120 front by 120 
feet deep and six stories high. It was nearly new and considered a model of 
that class. It was used for storage of agricultural implements, vehicles, etc., 
which in their make-up are seventy-five per cent wood and twenty-five per 
cent iron. An immense stock of this material was stored therein at the time, 
all new and freshly painted and varnished. 

The fire did not originate in the warehouse, but was communicated to 
it from an adjoining vacant building on the east, which was separated from 
it by a twenty-foot alley. The windows of the Monsur building opening on 
this alley were all provided with iron-clad wood shutters,except the first floor, 
through which the fire entered. Some of the shutters on the upper floors were 
not closed, so that the flames had gained a foothold on several of the floors 
when the department arrived. The fire did not burn rapidly at the start, in 
fact it was somewhat slow, but it was none the less sure. The whole build- 
ing was soon enveloped in the most dense and stifling black smoke, making it 
an utter impossibility for any human being to enter, either to ventilate it or 
put out the fire. When finally the flames burst forth, their fury was so great 
and the heat so intense that I say without fear of contradiction, that were the 
combined forces of New York, Chicago and St. Louis departments on the 
ground at the time they could not have saved the building or prevented a 
serious conflagration had the vicinity of the fire been closely built up. For- 
tunately for the city and the department the warehouse was distant from other 
buildings a block or more and this fact alone prevented a great calamity. 

We had a fire occur in another building of that class in September, 1892, 
the Boatmén’s Bank building on Washington avenue and Fourth street. In 
this case we were more successful, the circumstances being more favorable. 
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The fire was discovered early, the stock was less inflammable, and we were 
enabled to reach it by means of two outside stand-pipes and ladders, The 
fire was confined to the floor on which it originated and no great loss was 
sustained. Taking everything into consideration, from my own observation, 
it is my unqualified opinion that the slow-combustion building is so only in 
name and not in fact. 

The title is a misnomer; it is not only misleading but positively mischievous, 
creating erroneous impressiens and a false sense of security in the public 
mind. The whole system as now carried on is radically wrong, and unless a 
limit is placed as to areas and other needed changes made for handling fires in 
them, disastrous results will ensue. I am now, and always have been, very 
miuch opposed to the system, giving, as it does, the impression that 
such buildings are practically fireproof, while in reality they are the re- 
verse, 

I have confined myself solely to that class of slow-cumbustion buildings 
where the structural wooden parts are composed of extra heavy timbers, 
three-inch floors, instead of joists, etc., because what I have said is based upon 
actual experience. 

There is another style of building of the so-called slow-combustion or 
fireproof type now in vogue, of which we have in this city quite a number, 
wherein steel columns and frame work are used, with concrete floors, etc. 
Of the merits of this class I cannot as yet speak from experience. 

Reduction of area will bring about a corresponding reduction in risk. The 
modern ships are divided into compartments for the same reason that buildings 
ought to be. Yours truly, 

Joun Linpsay, Chief Fire Department. 





The New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company. 


TuIs staunch old company continues its progressive career, and is persist- 
ently gaining in all those material points which go to make it a strong, sub- 
stantial company. Its statement for July 1, 1892, showed total assets, $1,902, 
783, and a net surplus of $412,948, which is a gain of over $12 000 in 
net surplus during the first six months of the current year, and about 
$63,000 in total assets. The experience of the five months already passed 
of the last half of the year warrant the statement that the halt year’s busi- 
ness will exceed that of the first half, and that the annual statement due in 
January wili fully bear out the progressive record of this company from its or- 
ganization, The following table will show how marked this progress has 
been since 1870: 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT EACH YEAR SINCE ORGANIZATION, 























Year. Assets. Net Surplus. eee Capital. 
1870 $134,586.24 $8,029.82 $40,123.00 1870. 
1871 150,174.60 10,338.82 51,360.96 $100,c00.00 
1872 316,435.52 15,530.52 58,230.20 
1873 346, 338.25 32,038.44 114.548.34 1872. 
1874 393,337-12 50,141.87 143,741,50 $200,000.00 
1875 429, 362.00 77,123.09 156,979.68 
1876 453,194.87 94,924.83 162,970.47 1874. 
1877 482,971.65 113,478.14 171,091.22 $250,000.00 
1878 507,616.90 127,679.39 171,492.06 
1879 537,823 59 147,133.04 206,515.72 1882. 
1880 585,334.20 171,249.88 248,220.00 $500,000.00 
1881 618, 192.98 183,108.52 265,660. 31 
1882 915,132.37 | 204,407.96 346,951.90 1888. 
1883 965,147.93 | 206,162 65 437,792.07 ,000.00 
1884 1,014,579-95 | 214,060 50 494,775.78 
1885 I,10I,451.03 | 219,983.34 551,153.76 1891. 
1886 1,191,863.33 | 237,759-15 615,300.28 $700,000.00 
1887 |  1,269,088.39 | 264,744.03 645,596.72 
1888 1,505, 101.00 | 304,351-79 682,019 43 
1889 1,588,816.66 | 323.479.81 731,395.07 
1890 1,659,157-79 | 360, 138.69 763,577 35 
1891 1,839,961.20 | 400,881.84 769,515.65 
1892 1,902,782.58 412,947,89 July r. 








The assets of the New Hampshire are carefully invested, and possess a 
market value largely in excess of their par value, giving to the company an 
annual income of about $100,000 over its net premium receipts. The busi- 
ness of the company is carefully selected, showing a very favorable loss ratio, 
the average having been for the past six years fifty-six per cent of its premium 
receipts. The management expenses are moderate, so that a profit on its 
underwriting business is shown each year, and-it has been able to pay its div- 
idends amounting in the aggregate to $48,000 annually, with ease, while 
jncreasing at the same time its surplus. In fact, the interest earnings of the 
company have more than paid its dividends. 

The New Hampshire is represented in nearly all the States, its special 
agents in charge of the various districts being men of large experience and 
enjoying in the highest degree the confidence of the company. These agents 
are: George E. Kendall, special agent for New England; Henry Norden, 
Rochester, N. Y., special agent for the Middle States ; Frank W. Sargeant, 
special agent for New Hampshire; H. M. Russell, Chicago, Ill., special 
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agent for Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin; E. D. 
Kinney, Chicago, Ill., special agent for Cook County, Ill.; Frederick W. 
Lee, Omaha, Neb., special agent for lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Kansas and Colorado. 

The officers of the company are: Ex-Governor J. A. Weston, president ; 
John C. French, vice-president and secretary ; George B. Chandler, treas- 
urer; W. H. Berry, assistant secretary. Mr. French is an underwriter of 
large experience, and is general manager of the company. He is exceed- 
ingly popular with the agents as well as with his underwriting associates, with 
whom he is brought in intimate relations. The company is a popular one 
with propertyowners, as it has a reputation for paying its losses promptly, 
and in general treating its policyholders with courtesy and liberality. 





The Palatine Admitted to New York. 


THE Palatine of Manchester, England, having complied with all the require- 
ments, has been duly admitted to New York State. This company was or- 
ganized in 1886, and before reinsuring the United States business of the 
United Fire of Manchester had acquired the business of the City of London 
Fire, the Mutual Fire of Manchester and the Commercial of San Francisco, 

The reinsurance business of the United Fire in this country will be con- 
tinued by the Palatine, which will also write policies directly. Over three 
months ago the Palatine deposited $200,000 with the New York Insurance 
Department, entering some of the Western States, It has since entrusted to 
its United States trustees, Chauncey M. Depew, Judge Ashbel Green and 
General Louis Fitzgerald, $500,000 additional funds. Its local board of di- 
rectors are D. A. Lindsay, C. B. Alexander, R. W. Stuart and General Louis 
Fitzgerald. 

The department managers placed in charge in this country are: Wm. 
Wood, New York, for Eastern and Middle States; L. M. Finley, New Or- 
leans, for Southern States ; Geo. M. Fisher, Chicago, for Western States ; 
Chas. A Laton, San Francisco, for the Pacific coast. 





The Imperial Life Quits. 


Ir was announced last week that the Imperial Life Insurance Company of 
Detroit, Mich., had ceased writing new business for the present at least. 
Further advices stated that the capital was impaired $40,000, and the proba- 
bilities were that the company would go into liquidation. This news was 
hardly unexpected, as the company has been in an unsettled condition for 
some time. It was originally organized as the Imperial Union in 1881 and 
did business under the assessment laws nntil 1886, when it blossomed out with 
a capital stock of $117,000, part of which it is reported was never paid in. It 
wrete a good deal of term business, but at the close of 1890 it showed an im- 
pairment of about $17,000, which was immediately madeup. During 1891 the 
secretary and actuary of the company, Messrs. Waring and Harrah, journeyed 
to New York and made a contract to reinsure in the Commercial Alliance. 
On returning home, however, they found to their surprise that the Imperial 
had passed from their control and L. F. Angus, who had formerly been con- 
nected with the New York Life and later with the National of Vermont, was 
in command as piesident. The new management refused to ratify the con- 
tract and the gentlemen above referred to soon found themselves out of the 
company. The new management at once proceeded on what was, to say the 
least, an injudicious course, by withdrawing from several States where a good 
business had been established, cancelling many of its term policies and dis- 
charging its agents. This latter step brought the agents down on the com- 
pany and several damage suits for violation of contracts were instituted. New 
policy plans were then formulated and the company started in to write a busi- 
ness calling for heavy reserves and involving large outlay in securing it. Th’‘s 
method of procedure has evidently ruined the company, and from all accounts 
it seems nardly possible that the company will resume active operations. A 
short time ago S. F. Angus, the president, left the company, and H. P. 
Christy, a wealthy citizen of Detroit and president of a bank, was elected 
president, while J. J. Oliver was made assistant manager. Had the company 
stuck to term insurance it would probably have been able to tide over its diffi- 
culties and ultimately become a strong concern. 

A report of the condition of the company will be made to the hoard of 
directors in January, and action will then be taken one way or the other, 
although a Detroit correspondent writes that the chances favor liquidation. 
The policyholders will not suffer, as there are ample funds to protect them, 
the loss falling on the stockholders, 
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MERE MENTION. 


—The Lancashire has entered Virginia. 

—The South Carolina deposit bill has failed to pass the legislature. 
—New, and probably lower, rates will be made for Spokane, Wash. 

—T. M. Jones & Co, have bought the Dallas agency of A. M. Loeb. 

—J. M. Sears of Cincinnati has taken S, Burt Stevens into partnership. 
—The annual election of the Germania Fire takes place on the 27th inst. 
—J. A. Hall and C, B. Wetherby have joined forces at Southbridge, Mass. 


—The Buffalo German has had enough of California and has withdrawn. 


—George Kruapruan has confessed to setting several fires at New Haven, 
Conn. 

—The fifty per cent increase in rates at Ballston Spa., N. Y., has been sus- 
pended. 

—Albany’s fire insurance losses for the year ending November 1 were over 
$560,000. 

—An important change in the affairs of the Syndicate of Minneapolis is said 
to be impending. 

—The Misses Snyder have been convicted of setting fire to their millinery 
store at Ebensburg, Pa. 

—Edward W. Ash has been sentenced at New York to three and one-half 
years’ imprisonment for arson. 

—D. W. Pollock, a Pittsburgh (Pa.) life assurance agent, is accused of 
obtaining money under false pretenses. 

—N.L. Roosevelt, of the well-known New York firm of Roosevelt & 
Boughton, died last week of pneumonia. 

—New rates (mainly lower) have been promulgated for Portland, West- 
brook, Cape Elizabeth and Deering, Me. 

—John E. Dow, the veteran underwriter of Portland, Me., has fallen 
heir to $450,000. He is 83 years of age. 

—A. J. Weiss, alias Albert Lederman, a Brooklyn barber, is charged with 
firing his residence to obtain the insurance. 

—lIt is stated that J. B. Wadsworth, who lately absconded from Buffalo, 
was not employed by the Equitable Life of New York. 

—The tenth anniversary of the New England Insurance Exchange will be 
celebrated by a reception and banquet on January 6, 1893. 

—H. T. Lamey of Denver, general agent for the Mountain department of 
the British America, has resigned from the Western Union. 

—H. E. Martin, Jr., an insurance agent at Clay Centre, Kan., died re- 
cently as the result of injuries received in a runaway accident. 

— Homer Bostwick, one of the insurance firm of Dodgson, Bostwick & Co. 
of Batavia, N. Y., died lately at the age of seventy-seven years, 

—The will of Jotham Goodnow of Hartford, which has been filed for pro- 
bate, leaves the bulk of his property to his widow and children. 

—The rumor that the Home Mutual of San Francisco would reinsure in 
ihe Insurance Company of North America is denied by T. S, Chard. 

—J. C. Irvin of Philadelphia, special for the Continental for Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, will after January 1, 1893, represent the A<tna of Hartford. 

—D. J. Flintjer, formerly special agent for the State of Des Moines, has 
been appointed adjuster to succeed W. M. Walker, whe has resigned. 

—T. H. Bowles of New Orleans, the able representative of the Mutual 
Life, will remove to Milwaukee, Wis., to take charge of new territory. 

—Albert Walker of Bolton, N. Y., and Betsy Orviss of Schenck Hollow, 
Montgomery county, N. Y., both died recently at the age of 100 years. 

—Agents at Helena, Ark., will be governed by the rules and rates of the 
State board, will stop rebating, and will collect all premiums promptly. 

—Trezevant & Cochran, the well-known general agents, have purchased 
John Alderhoff’s interest in the Dallas (Tex.) local agency of Harris & Co. 

—A special meeting of the Pacific Insurance Union was held last Thursday 
to receive the report of the executive committee relative to the late trouble. 

—It has been decided by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin that insurance 
companies can recover from railroads for losses occasioned by the latters’ 
negligence. 

—The Record is out with a Christmas number, the most noticeable features 
of which are two full-page cartoons and the proprietor’s acceunt of his little 
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difference with the president of the New York Life. The number is a very 
good one, containing some excellent articles by special contributors. 


—Ackerman, Deyo & Hilliard have resigned the New York agency of the 
State Investment of San Francisco. Their successors have not yet been 
aj pointed, 

—H. E. Bowers, manager of the Guardian of London, succeeds James 
Yereance, resigned, as chairman of the National Board's committee on fire 
departments. 

—The Mutual Benefit Life has lost two agents by resignation, viz., Stan- 
hope Fleming, State agent for Iowa, and E. E. Stephenson, district agent at 
Mason City, Ia. 

—Samuel Landau, a member of the New York Fire Patrol, Great Jones 
street station, is under arrest charged with stealing a watch and chain during 
a fire last January. 

—The firm of Lindsay & Miller, general agents of the Mutual Life of 
New York at Greensboro, N. C., will dissolve on January 1. S. L. Miller 
will continue the agency. 

—Losses by fire of $100,000 and upward have occurred during the past 
week at Alexandria, Va.; St. Paul, Minn.; Kansas City, Mo.; Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (2); Cincinnati, O. 

—The Central department of the Lancashire, in charge of H. K. Lindsay 
of Cincinnati, will be discontinued on January 1, 1893, agents thereafter re- 
porting to the New York office. 

—Suits are threatened against a large number of insurance companies for 
alleged violation of the Missouri anti-trust law, in not filing affidavits of non- 
membership in any combination. 

—A. G. Macllwaine, special agent of the London and Lancashire, has 
received a silver loving cup from the company, in appreciation of his services 
in the St. Johns (N. F.) adjustment. 

—On the calendar issued by the Milwaukee Mechanics is shown a bird's- 
eye view of the city of Milwaukee. The dates are printed in large clear type 
which makes it desirable for office use. 

—A. Hunter, a graduate of the Faculty of Actuaries of Scotland, has en- 
tered the service of the Fidelity Mutual Life Association of Philadelphia as 
one of the assistants to L. G. Fouse, presideat and actuary. 

—Detectives watched the old Armory building at St. Louis, Mo., for 
several days recently, owing to an alleged plot for its destruction. Several 
policies on stock in the building were cancelled in consequence. 

—The examination of the Home of New Orleans by Georgia authorities 
discloses an impairment of over $40,000, Its premiums in the first ten 
months of 1892 were about $408,000, and its losses paid, $301,000, 

—Jesse Parmenter, agent at Wabash, Ind., for the Ohio Farmers, sues 
Newhouse & Hammond for $2000 for the alleged circulation among his 
customers of statements to the effect that the Ohio Farmers was insolvent. 

—James A. Waterworth has been re-elected president, L. E. Snow elected 
vice-president, and J. E. Cowan, treasurer, of the St. Louis Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Mr. Waterworth now begins his eleventh term as president. 

—A Binghamton (N. Y.) newspaper states that, in a case where the 
premium rate was increased in that city, the insured wrote to a New York 
broker and was promptly offered his choice of 106 companies at the old 
rate. 

—The Union Mutual Life will press the graveyard insurance case against 
Rev. S. B. Welton of St. John, N. B., who was acquitted of the charge 
brought by another company. It is claimed that new evidence has been 
found. 

—In the first eleven months of 1892 the Union Mutual Life received 
twenty-eight notices of deaths upon policies that had lapsed for non-payment 
of premiums aggregating $86,000, These policies were all being continued 
under the Maine non-forfeiture law, although one of them had lapsed twelve 
years ago. 

—The Bay State Beneficiary Association advertises by means of a beautiful 
representation of the landing of the Pilgrims in 1620. Above the inscription 
‘* Plymouth Rock, 1620,” are found the words *‘ solidas,” intended evidently 
to indicate the condition of the Bay State Beneficiary Association of West- 
field, Mass. 

—Beecher, Schenck & Co. of New York, managers of the American Casu- 
alty Insurance and Security Company, have organized an immense fire in- 
surance Lloyds, of which they will be managers and attorneys, The cash 
subscriptions ($5000 each) of the first one hundred members have been called 
in, ‘and the Lloyds will probably begin writing policies next week. In the 
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words of Colonel Beecher, ‘‘ The babe is born, but is not yet washed and 
sponged off.”” More next week. 


—The need of a fire patrol in Brooklyn has again been demonstrated. The 
two fires of Saturday and Sunday last involved lesses of about $400,000 
each, of which considerable could probably have been prevented by proper 
protection, 


—A Chicago tailor sued two insurance companies for the value of his goods, 
which were removed at their instance after a fire by the fire patrol, because of 
his alleged negligence about properly caring for them, Judgment was given 
for the plaintiff. 


—Nelson F, Evans, formerly president of the Spring Garden Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia, who was found guilty of complicity in the 
wreckage of the Spring Garden National Bank, has been sentenced to seven 
years’ imprisonment and fined $200. 


—C, O. Collman, president of the German of Freeport, was surprised on 
his bicthday, which occurred recently (the seventieth, by the way), by the 
presentation of some elegant silverware by the officers of the company. May 
he live to celebrate many more birthdays. 


—The Court street electric light station of the General Electric Company 
at Buffalo, N. Y., was destroyed by fire last Friday, Fire was first discovered 
in the switch board, from which it spread rapidly, seeming to follow the wires. 
Loss, $50,000. And 5S. E. Barton in the West! 


—A short time ago the Massachusetts Mutual Benefit Association secured a 
yood slice of Canadian business by taking over the Canadian Mutual Life As- 
sociation, It has now still further increased its business by reinsuring the 
members of the Mutual Relief Society of Nova Scotia. 


—Judge Phillips, at Springfield, Ill., decides that the suit of the Home 
Life for an injunction restraining the Auditor of State from revoking its 
license, may continue. He states that the intent of the law does not relate to 
a suit such as the company had removed to the Federal Court. 

—The question of limitation of the amount of life assurance to be carried 
or written by a single company was discussed at the recent meeting in New 
York of a committee of insurance commissioners, consisting of Messrs. Merrill, 
Vanderpool, Luper, Talbott and Ellerbe. No decision was arrived at and the 
discussion will be resumed at a future meeting. 

—Mrs. T. B. Armstrong of New Castle, Pa., successfully sued the receiver 
of the Sandy Lake Insurance Company for recovery of a note given for the 
reinstatement of her husband’s policy, on the ground that the officials knew 
of the company’s insolvency at the time. As a large part of the assets consist 
of such notes, the outlook for crediters is not encouraging. 


— The holiday number of The Chronicle is a handsome and creditable pro- 
duction—neat, but not gaudy as to its typographical appearance—dnd well 
filled with choice contributions on the subject of insurance in its various forms. 
Numerous gentlemen, well known in the insurance field, prepared special 
articles for the number, and although we have not yet had time to read them 
all, we commend them to our readers. 


—Lake underwriters recently held a meeting at Detroit, Mich,, to arrange 
a system of classification and inspection, and also, if possible, to agree upon 
proper specifications for a standard steel vessel. Many ship builders were in 
attendance, but no agreement was reached on the latter question. At a 
future meeting of the underwriters an improved plan for inspecting and 
classifying vessels will doubtless be adopted. 

—Brokers’ attention is called to the following clause, which is used in the 
policies of the Sandusky of Toledo: ‘‘ Should the rate of premium at which 
this policy is written be less than the highest rate paid any ether company on 
the risk while this policy attaches, then in case of loss this company shall be 
liable hereunder only for that proportion of its proportion that the rate. of 
premium paid this company bears to the highest rate paid any other company 
on said risk as aforesaid.” 

—The Manhattan Life Insurance Company has shown its appreciation of 
the long and faithful services of Dr. W. B. Lane, in the agency department 
of the West and Northwest, by appointing hint superintendent of agencies. 
This appointment is one that is well deserved and will be the means of a large 
increase of business. The many recent changes and appointments of first- 
class men in important agency fields shows that the old Manhattan is progres- 
sive and fully alive to the situation. 

—The Granite State Provident Association of Manchester, N. H., will re- 
move from its present offices over the Peoples Fire Insurance Company to the 
new Kennard block which is in process of erection on Elm street, between 
Water and Mechanic streets. This structure is being erected of red sand- 
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stone by the New Hampshire Trust Company, some of the officers of which 
are also officers of the Granite State Provident. The latter company has 
made arrangements to lease the entire second floor of the Kennard block. 


—The National Life-Maturity of Washington, D. C., Geo. D. Eldridge 
secretary and manager, has passed a successful year, and now has about $14,- 
000,000 of assurance in force, which is a substantial increase over the busi- 
ness reported a year ago. The company does business in the West and South 
and in parts of New England. 


—The new business of the Provident Life and Trust for 1892 will reach 
$14,000,000, and there will be about $93,000,000 on the books of the company 
at the close of the year, which will be increased to over $100,000,000 during 
1893. The Provident is one of the best and most conservatively managed 
companies in the business, and its agents have been so well trained in the 
service of the company that the claim is made that they write more business 
per man than any body of agents connected with any other company in the 
country. 

—The management of the Western and British America have been mak- 
ing some changes in their agency arrangements. Gentlemen having the 
general agencies of one company have in many cases been given those of the 
other. A. A. Crandall, the Western's special for the Northwest, becomes 
United States agency superintendent at the home office; W. R. Crandall, 
formerly with the Ohio Farmers, is appointed special agent for Minnesota and 
the Dakotas. A regular United States branch with a manager in charge is 
spoken of as a possibility. 

—Vice-President Henry Evans of the Continental, in a letter to Manager 
Du Val of the Pacific Insurance Union, names the terms upon which the com- 
pany is willing to retain itsmembership. They are, briefly: No limitation to 
less than twenty per cent of commissions on farm risks; a limitation of 
agents’ credit ; adoption and enforcement of rules requiring prompt reports. 
The Continental also demands early legislation on some important points. It 
asks the abolition of agencies in excess of two in Portland, Ore., and other 
cities, and also of excepted cities; that its risks in *‘ Western Union ” terti- 
tory shall not be raided by coast agencies, and other reformatory action, 


—Judge Miller of Washington, D. C., last week severely arraigned the 
methods pursued by various so-called life assurance companies doing business 
in that city. Wm. C. Berry was charged by Nathan R. Kent of the South- 
eastern Life Insurance Company of Roanoke, Va., with obtaining money 
under false pretenses. He was discharged and the Judge took occasion to 
say: ‘‘ There ought to be a law of Congress requiring companies doing busi- 
ness in the District under a foreign charter to give bond in the District and to 
make a periodical statement to the authorities of the condition of their affairs, 
And if there is not a law framed for the purpose pretty soon, I will see what 
I can do toward having one.” 

—James Yereance, as receiver of the Safeguard Fire Insurance Company of 
New York, which in 1879 reinsured in the London and Lancashire, has de- 
clared a final dividend to stockholders of three percent. The total payments 
to stockholders since the discontinuance of business have aggregated $292 000 
on a capital of $200,000. Of this the company paid $48,000 and the receiver 
$244,000. The Safeguard was organized in 1872 and was successful from the 
start. Its yearly dividends, from 1873 to 1878, were, respectively, five, ten, 
twelve and a half, fifteen and a half, sixteen and sixteen per cent. At the end 
of 1878 the company had a net surplus of $103,695, which was probably 
somewhat reduced by the following June, when the company reinsured, 


—Captain Allen Lee Bassett of Newark, N. J., died on the 14th inst. of 
pleuro-pneumonia. He was born at Derby, Conn., in 1827, and was a mem- 
ber of one of the oldest families in this country, During the war he was 
captain of a company of the Twenty-third regiment of New York, and prior to 
the war was engagedin business there. He went to Newark in 1865 and 
engaged in the real estate business. When the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany was organized he was its first president, and later became New Jersey 
manager of the Metropolitan Insurance Company of New York. He was at 
one time president of the Essex county Republican committee. He was 
prominent in the New Jersey Historical Society, and at the time of his death 
was president of the Newark Board of Trade. He leaves a widow and two 
adult children. 

—According to newspaper reports the fire losses at Raymond, N. H., on 
December 6 amounted to $75,000, which were partly covered by $43,400 of 
insurance, A fire which could easily have been quenched in its incipiency 
had the town had any fire fighting apparatus or water supply, was allowed to 
destroy a large part of the mercantile buildings, two churches and many 
dwellings. This town has about 1500 population, and is one of quite a nu- 
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merous class of towns, ranging in size from 700 to 1500 population, which 
have no facilities for fire extinguishment. Among those noted, while gather- 
ing reports for the department given to fire protection and water supply in The 
Insurance Year Book, as belonging to this class in New Hampshire, are 
Groveton, Stewartstown, North Stratford, Epping, Alton and Hooksett. We 
note also that Wilton is quite lacking in protective appliances. A little at- 
tention from insurance interests might secure some improvements in such towns 
as those cited. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER NOTES. 


—The Chicago Fire Underwriters Association has adopted a code of rules govern- 
ing the installation of sprinklers. 

—Kane sprinklers are being placed in the agricultural implement factories ot 
Emerson, Talcott & Co., at Rockford, Ill. 

—lIt is claimed that the fire losses on property protected by Hill equipments have 
been less than five per cent of the premiums. 

—The portion of the Racine Wagon and Carriage Co.'s plant, recently burned, 
was not equipped with Grinnell sprinklers, as was reported by some newspapers. 

—At Kansas City, Mo., the plant of the American Biscuit and Manufacturing 
Co., which was lately destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt and equipped with a sprinkler 
sy:tem. 

—Samples of the new head invented by Joseph Clapp have been submitted for 
approval to Professor Morton by W. E. Lowe, the well-known New York broker. 
A company will probably be formed to market this style of sprinkler, if they satis- 
factorily stand the tests. 

—Robert Wood of the Manufacturers Automatic Sprinkler Co., makers of the 
‘* Non-Corrosive " sprinkler, has secured the approval of the factory improvement 
committee of the New England Insurance Exchange for his dry-pipe valve with 
anti-water column fixture. 

—Another case in which the piling up of stock was responsible for a loss under 
sprinklers was that of the Van Hogel Co., manufacturers of picture frames at Chi- 
cago. This factory was equipped with Kane sprinklers, eleven of which operated 
during the recent fire; but the mouldings which were piled up kept the water from 
reaching a post up which the fire madeits way. The water distributed by the 
sprinklers kept the fire in check, however, and prevented a much more serious loss 
that was sustained. 

—The new Gordon compress of the Central Railroad at Savannah, Ga.,is one of 
the largest and finest in the United States. The shed is 1000 feet long by 110 feet 
w'de, and has its 2000 feet of sides open to the sea. It is equipped with 1400 Hill 
sprinklers. On November 7, 1892, a fire occurred among the cotton bales stored 
under the outer edge of this shed, and a high wind prevailed, blowing inward. 
Four Hill sprinklers instantly opened and extinguished it, after it had flashed over 
forty-eight bales of cotton. In October, 1891, a similar fire occurred in this com- 
press at about the same place, which was extinguished by two Hill sprinklers. 

—The following account of a cotton fire is interesting and indicates first-class 
work by the Hill sprinklers : 

STONEWALL MANUFACTURING Co., ) 
STONEWALL STATION, MIss., Nov. 30, 1892. 5 
Mr. Fohn Hill, Columbus, Ga.: 

DEAR S1R—We again had a fire in our picker room to-day, in which we have 
thirty-six of your automatic sprinklers. This time we followed your instructions to 
close the building up and stand aside and let the automatic sprinklers do the work; 
and they did it to perfection. The only damage we sustained was trom wetting the 
cotton and the belting and machinery. The wetting of the cotton is about the only 
material damage. Twenty heads went off, and those were immediately over the 
fire. The fire instantly flashed all over the mixng room, and by the time ir got 
well under way the automatics went off and ‘‘ knocked it into a cocked hat.’’ There 
may be other automatic sprinklers as good as the Hill, but certain'y there is none 
any better. You have now scored two perfect victories in our picker room. For- 
tunately we have plenty of extra heads on hand to replace those that went off to-day, 
which latter we will send you to be repaired in aday or two. Yours ve y truly, 

T. L. WAINWRIGHT, Secretary and Superintendent. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 

—C. J. Daughtry, agent for the New York Life, at Opelika, Ala. 

—James Wineow, agent for the Home Life, at Cumberland, Md. 

—Fleming Bros., Dubuque, State agents for Iowa for the Mutual Life. 

—F. H. Hazelton, Port!and, manager for Maine for the Equitable Life. 

—J. A Yowell, genera! agent for the Union Central Life, at Nashville, Tenn. 

—A. E. Morrison, agent for the New York Plate Glass, at Rumford Falls, Me. 

—M. J. Colcord, agent for the Northwestern Mutual Life, at Williamsport, Pa. 

—I. N. Marks & Son, second agents for the Queen of America, at New Orleans. 

—Thos. Merritt, Fort Wayne, manager for the Mutual Life for Northern In- 
diana. 

—Charles H. Florian, San Antonio, general agent for the Germania Life for 
Texas. 

—W. J. Colburn & Co., agents for the Germania Fire of New York, at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

—J. M. Quinn, Mayfield, Ky., general agent for Western Tennessee for the 
Equitable Life. 

—S. W. Hicks, agent for the Montreal (Can.) district of the Provident Savings 
Life of New York. 

—J. P. Nordholm, State agent for Illinois for the Union Central Life, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 

—Morrison & Balkwell, agents for the Queen of America, at ‘'acoma, Wash., 
vice F. C. Ambridge. 

—E. F. Berkeley, Jr., general agent for Kentucky for the Mutual Life, with head- 
quarters at Louisville. 

—David R. Davenport, Chicago, special agent for the Insurance Company of 
North America for IIlinois. 

—H. T. Lamey, Denver, Col., manager for the Mountain Department of the 
Western Assurance of Toronto. 





